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WE are assembled to unyeil the statue which has 
been erected to commemorate the life and services 
of John Caldwell Calhoun. It is an interesting 
fact that this statue is reared^ not in the centre of 
political power, (the Capital of the Nation,) or in the emporium 
of American material civilization, but in his own native State, 
where he lived all his life and where he was buried. This cir- 
cumstance is in harmony with the life and character of the man. 
One of the most impressive traits of that life and character was 
the attachment between himself and the people of South Caro- 
lina. His devotion to their welfare was sleepless, and they 
always felt a deep, unfaltering, proud and affectionate reliance 
upon his wisdom and leadership. This faith in him grew out of 
the fact that he was, notwithstanding his imposing position as 
a national statesman, a home man; a man identified in senti- 
ment and sympathy with his own people, who, as neighbors and 
friends, standing face to face with him, had that insight into 
his private life and character which is seldom, if ever, disclosed 
in the public arena — the real life of motive, and purpose, and 
feeling. In this intimacy of personal intercourse, wherein the 
qualities of mind and heart are unconsciously drawn out, there 
A was revealed to them a noble, lovely character, full of tender- 

ness and self-sacrifice, gentleness and candor, and a simplicity 
and beautiful truth of soul which made him the light of their 
^ eyes and the pride of their heart. 

-^ Mr. Calhoun had a profound faith in the worth and dignity 

and destiny of man as the noblest of all God's creatures 6n 
earth, endowed with those great faculties and capacities which 
'^ fit him, through society and free institutions, under Divine su- 

; perintendence, for progress, development and perfection. Con- 

scious of his own great powers, he must have been; but exalted 
as he was in position, thought and purpose, so far was he from 
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feeling that these advantages lifted him above and apart from 
the mass of men^ that he regarded them as so many ties of union 
and brotherhood with his fellow-men, to be devoted to their 
welfare and happiness. Whenever, therefore, he returned from 
the brilliant scenes of the National Capital to his home, instead 
of coming as a great Senator, to be admired at a distance, he 
met the people as friends and brothers, all of whom, of every 
degree and class and character, felt in the warm grasp of his 
hand a fraternal regard that entered with deep and unaffected 
sympathy into their feelings, their interests, their wants, their 
sorrows and their joys. 

Their instinctive perception of the genuine greatness of the 
man, of his open-hearted largeness of nature, the simple, unos- 
tentatious, disinterested consecration of mind and heart to the 
promotion of the virtue and happiness and liberty of his people, 
naturally drew them into a closer attachment, a deeper and an 
almost personal co-operation in his high aspirations and aims. 

When not in the actual discharge of his official duties he spent 
his time in retirement at his private home at Fort Hill. He was 
occupied in agriculture, in which he took the deepest interest. Y 

Would that I had the power to portray a Southern planter's M 

home! The sweet and noble associations, the pure, refining and 
elevating atmosphere of a household presided over by a Southern 
matron; the tranquil yet active occupations of a large land 
owner — full of interest and high moral responsibilities; the » 

alliance between man^s intellect and nature's laws of production; 
the hospitality, heartfelt, simple and generous. The Southern 
planter was far from being the self-indulgent, indolent, coarse ♦ 

and overbearing person that he has sometimes been pictured. ' 

He was, in general, careful, patient, provident, industrious, for- 
bearing, and yet firm and determined. These were the qualities 
which enabled him to take a race of untamed savages, with 
habits that could only inspire disgust, with no arts, no single * 

tradition of civilization, and out of such a people to make the 
finest body of agricultural and domestic laborers that the world 
has ever seen; and, indeed, to elevate them in the scale of ra- 
tional existence to such a height as to cause them to be deemed 
fit for admission into the charmed circle of American freedom, \ 

and to be clothed with the rights and duties of American citi- 
zenship. 



The Southern planter penetrated the dense forests^ the tangled 
brake, the gloomy wilderness of our river swamps, where pesti- 
lence had its abode, and there, day by day and year by year, 
amidst exposure, hardship and sickness, his foresight, his pru- 
dence, his self-reliance, his adaptation of means to ends were 
called into requisition. In the communion with himself, in the 
opportunities for continued study, and in the daily and yearly 
provision for a numerous body c»f dependents — for all of whom 
he felt himself responsible, about whom his anxieties were ever 
alive, whose tasks he apportioned and whose labors he directed — 
he was educated in those faculties and personal qualities which 
enabled him to emerge from his solitude and preside in the 
County Court, or become a member of his State Legislature; to 
discharge the duties of local magistracy, or to take his place in 
the National councils. 

The solution of the enigma of the so-called slave power- may 
be sought here. Its basis lay in that cool, vigorous judgment 
and unerring sense applicable to the ordinary affairs and inter- 
course of men which the Southern mode of life engendered and 
fostered. The habits of industry, firmness of purpose, fidelity 
to dependents, self-reliance, and the sentiment of justice in all 
the various relations of life which were necessary to the man- 
agement of a well-ordered plantation, fitted men to guide legis- 
latures and command armies. 

In confirmation of what I say, I have only to point to the fact 
that it was in such communities as these that a Washington, a 
Jackson, a Taylor, a Lee, and a host of others, acquired those 
qualities which enabled them, in the position in which their 
country placed them, to add such undying lustre to the American 
name. It was in such communities that men like Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Polk, Lowndes, Calhoun, Clay, Macon, Mar- 
shall, Taney and many others whom I could mention, acquired 
those characteristics wiiich their countrymen, both North and 
South, instinctively discerned whenever they were '^called upon 
to face some awful moment to which Heaven has joined great 
issues, good or bad, for human kind." 

Another reason why this statue should be erected to his mem- 
ory is that it is due to him for his intellectual contributions to 
the age in which he lived. Apart from his career as a states- 
man in the House of Representatives, where he was conspicuous 
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for his nationality in maintaining the independence of his coun- 
try among the powers of the world; apart from his seven years^ 
service in a Cabinet office, where his powerful mind impressed 
itself on the organization and practical operations of the execu- 
tive department of the Government; apart from his long years 
of service as Vice-President of the United States; apart from 
that unparalleled parliamentary career in the United States Sen- 
ate, where, opposed by those giants of debate, the mighty Web- 
ster of the North, and Clay of the West, backed by other 
Senators gifted with talents of the highest order, he, single- 
handed, maintained his position in those grand orations, one of 
which the best of judges has pronounced ^^unsurpassed by any 
recorded in modern or ancient times, not even excepting that 
of the great Athenian, on the crown;^' putting I say, out of 
view all his achievements and measures as a public man, consti- 
tuting as they do some of the brightest chapters in the history 
of this country, he has left, in his writings, considered as the 
productions of an author, a legacy which will perpetuate the 
sway of his immortal thought over the minds of men. In these 
writings he has given to the world profound studies and original 
views upon the principles of government and free institutions; 
the deepest analysis and the most systematic classification of 
those universal laws which, hidden from ordinary observation, 
operate silently on human society and influence the fate of na- 
tions in all ages of the world. 

His published speeches, although made upon the political 
measures and the national policies of the particular time, are 
philosophical expositions of the genius and structure and prin- 
ciples of the American Constitution, replete with the deepest 
wisdom and the most unerring sagacity. Each speech is a con- 
sistent chapter of a continuous discourse, a harmonious part of 
a connected system of political science, which will place their 
author among those great spirits who bless and instruct man- 
kind long after the celebrity of politicians and statesmen has 
faded from remembrance. • 

But there is a third reason why South Carolina should have 
on her soil a statue to Calhoun, and that is his stainless purity 
of life, his sterling virtue and integrity of character. This, 
more than any other, was the cause of his unparalleled hold 
upon the love, reverence and trust of his people. With ample 



opportnnity to promote his private interests in the high trusts 
he held^ he was as fastidious as Washington^ and never accepted 
gifts. So simple was his . lif e^ so unostentatious and frugal in 
his habits that he was never incumbered in his public duties by 
the thought of a benefaction even from his friends. His was 
the greatness of a soul which, fired with love of virtue, conse- 
crated itself to truth and duty, and, with unfaltering confidence 
in God, was ever ready to be immolated in the cause of right 
and country. This moral excellence, this uprightness of q^tive 
and action, was the granite foundation of his character, under- 
lying and supporting the splendid superstructure of his noble and 
exalted qualities of genius, eloquence, wisdom and patriotism. 
The people of South Carolina, whatever may be their admira- 
tion of brilliant intellect and the achievements of statesman- 
ship, have never yet put their country^s interest and honour under 
the leadership of any one unless they had confidence in his 
moral superiority. In erecting this statue to Calhoun they feel 
that they render and perpetuate their homage to the majesty of 
moral rectitude. 

And now, fellow citizens, I must take him away from your 
hearts, where he is enshrined in choicest affection and reverence; 
and bear him before those stern, ultimate judges — history, pos- 
terity, country and God. These are to take the exact measure 

.' of his life, his services, his character and his motives, without 

' I any favor or affection, and with the inflexible tests and scrutiny 

' of justice. 

I In the early history of our Republic two different powers were 

' I in the presence of each other — the principle of local State 

' sovereignty and that of N^ational union. Although both of 

these powers were to be found in the embryo of our political 
system, they existed in confusion and without precise legal defi- 
nition, both having claims to urge and facts to allege in support 
of their respective pretension to supremacy. The principle of 
State sovereignty was the first brought into operation, and, 
therefore, preceded the othei^ in legal recognition and actual 
predominance. Previous to the Declaration of Independence, 
the colonies were each a distinct political community; each had 
its own separate political organization, the legislation of which 
extended no farther than its own territorial limits. The only 

I political bond which held them in union was the sovereignty of 
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the British nation. When they threw that off^ the States had 
no common Government. The general sovereignty over them 
as a whole disappeared and ceased to. exists at least in visible and 
legal embodiment of organized power, and passed into the sev- 
eral States, which had become each independent and sovereign 
in its own right. The Constitution was framed by delegates 
elected by the Legislatures. It was the work of the sovereign 
States, as independent, separate communities. It was ratified 
by Qjpnventions of these separate States, each acting for itself. 
By this Constitution certain well-defined and specified powers 
were delegated to the Federal Government; but it expressly de- 
clared that "the powers not herein delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.^' 

If the constitutional history of the United States had stopped 
with the adoption of the Federal Constitution by the original 
thirteen States, it would hardly be questioned that this Govern- 
ment was a Government of sovereign States with every attribute 
of State sovereignty retained in its system. But the law of 
development applies to human society as much as to any other 
created being. In all nations in which there are any stirrings 
of constitutional life there is more than one fundamental princi- 
ple or power. These several principles or elements are not all 
developed at the same time or in equal degree. Events and in- 
fluences will develop one element into ascendency; subsequent 
conditions and events may cause a different element to shoot 
forward and overcome the others. Now, although the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Articles of Confederation and the 
Constitution of the United States were all based upon the as- 
sumption of the independence and sovereignty of the several 
States, yet in point of historical fact the inhabitants of the 
American colonies, both before and after independence, were, in 
many important respects, one people. These colonies, as one 
body politic, were one people in being subject to the authority 
of the British sovereign; they were one people as being subject 
in their civil and social relations to the common law of England; 
they were one people respecting their rights as Englishmen, 
which, to the honor of England, were planted by their cradles 
in the infancy of their colonial existence; they were one people 
in language, in blood, in manners, a&d especially in being sab- 



jected to a common oppression and thrilled by the intrinsic glory 
of a noble cause into a unity of American patriotism. Although 
these facts may not be found in State papers and records of legis- 
lation, they shot their roots deep into the thought, the belief, 
the instinct of the great mass of the people, and sometimes 
found expression in public documents, for instance: ^'When, in 
the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve, ^^ &c., &c. 

And, whilst it is true that when this national sovereignty of 
the British Government was overthrown, there was no organiza- 
tion of national power for the time over the whole people, yet 
it is also true that even in the absence of such power those 
States were never for one instant disunited; that, with respect 
to foreign relations and all matters touching their relations to 
each other, the sovereign power was ever exercised by the States 
united and never— not in a single instance — by a several State. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, the moral, social and 
material forces which have always been more powerful in mould- 
ing the institutions, in determining the destinies of nations than 
external legal forms, combined to increase the power and mag- 
nify the importance of the General Government of the Union 
at the expense of that of the particular government of the 
States. When independence was first achieved the original 
States lay stretched along the Atlantic coast, sparsely peopled, 
separated by vast wildernesses, with no means of internal com" 
munication and trade, except by stages, pack-horses and sumter- 
mules on land, and flat-boats, rafts and bateaus on the water. 
Since then the locomotive and the steamboat not only annihilate 
distance, but, ^*]ike enormous shuttlecocks, shoot across the 
thousand various threads'^ of disconnected sections, localities, 
interests and influences, and bind them into a web, while the 
electric telegraph transmits to every part of the country, at the 
same moment, the same intelligence, thus uniting the minds of 
a vast population in the same thought and emotion. 

But a cause more potent than any yet mentioned has operated 
to determine the character and tendency of our political system. 
I refer to the acquisition by the Federal Government of the vast 
territory embraced in the Louisiana purchase, and that ceded 
by Spain and Mexico to the United States. These territories, 
far exceeding in area that of the original thirteen States, be* 

•••'!« * '•• 
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longed exclusiN'ely to the Federal Government.* No separate 
Statfe Government had the slightest jurisdiction upon one foot 
of the soil of that v-ast domain. The public lands were sur- 
veyed by officers of the Federal Government, and titles to them 
were conveyed by the Federal Government in its character of 
private proprietor as well as of public sovereign. The popula- 
tion who settled these territories had no political rights save 
those imparted to them by the Federal Government . Their very 
limited powers of self-government were enjoyed under territo- 
rial constitutions framed and prescribed for them by the Fed- 
eral Congress, and when they became States it was by the per- 
mission of Copgress, which admitted them under such con- 
ditions and terms as it deemed proper under the Constitution. 
It is true that as soon as these new States were admitted they 
shared equally with the original States in the general sovereign 
powers of the whole, and the sovereignty reserved to each. But 
whilst this was true in constitutional theory, the actual histori- 
cal fact was that when the forces which had been so long agitat- 
ing the country culminated in war, the relation of the States to 
the Federal Government had become almost the reverse of what 
it was at the birth of the Kepublic. In 1789 the States were 
the creators of the Federal Government; in 1861 the Federal 
Government was the creator of a large majority of the States. 
In 1789 the Federal Government had derived all the powers del- 
egated to it by the Constitution from the States; in 1861 a ma- 
jority of the States derived all their powers and attributes as 
States from Congress under the Constitution. 

In 1789 the people of the United States were citizens of States 
originally sovereign and independent; in 1861 a vast majority 
of the people of the United States were citizens of States that 
were originally mere dependencies of the Federal Government, 
which was the author and giver of their political being. With 
all these forces on the side of the Union, backed by a majority 
of State Governments, with their reserved powers, with a very 
great preponderance of population, resources and wealth, it was 
a natural consequence that the unity and integrity of the United 
States as a sovereign nation should be established on the battle- 

*The great northwest territory, then a wilderness, out of which powerful States 
have been subsequently formed, was ceded by Virginia to the United States before 
the Constitution was adopted. 
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field; that its Government should come out of the conflict with 
a prestige and power greater perhaps than any on earth; and 
that the eleven minority States^ after a resistance as heroic as 
any recorded in the annals of Greece and Some^ should succumb 
to overwhelming forces. 

It is not necessary here to go over the policy of Reconstruc- 
tion. It was the offspring of misconception and distrust of the 
Southern people. Its theory was that the Federal success in 
arms over the South was only a partial one; that the sentiments, 
passions and aims of the Southern people were still, and would 
continue to be, rebellious to the authority and hostile to the 
policy of the Nation; that the termination of the war having 
put an end to the absolute military control, it became necessary 
to substitute another organization which, though not purely 
military, would be no less effectual in its function of repression 
and force. Its unmistakable purpose was the reversal of every 
natural, social and political relation on which, I will not say, 
the civilization of the South, but of the world and of the whole 
Union, rested. But in process of time a large portion of the 
dominant section saw not only the odious injustice of the sys- 
tem fastened upon the South, but the danger to the whole coun- 
try which its maintenance threatened. Then followed a course 
of magnanimity on the part of the Northern people, unexampled 
in the annals of civil war and accepted by the South in a spirit 
not less magnanimous and great-hearted. The result was the 
full and equal restoration of the Southern States, with all their 
rights under the Constitution, upon the one condition that they 
would recognize, as elements of their new political life, the valid- 
ity of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution, guaranteeing and establishing the indissolu- 
bility of the American Union and the universality of American 
freedom. The disfranchisements and disqualifications imposed 
in an hour of passion and excitement upon a mistaken theory of 
public necessity, and unwisely retained from a lingering preju- 
dice and distrust, have been in the main removed, or have ceased 
to apply to the majority of the Southern population. Those 
which yet remain on the statute book are hardly defended by 
the public sentiment of the Northern States, and must ere long 
be offered upon the altar of the free and equal citizenship of 
the Bepublic. 
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From that time we have seen those States, hy their faithful 
adherence to this pledge, steadily advancing year by year, in 
their right of self-government, taking their place with larger 
numbers and wider influence in the councils of the nation, and 
doing all this with a temper, moderation and patriotism that is 
fast commanding a general belief among the mass of the North- 
ern people that the full and equal presence of the South, accord- 
ing to the measure of her population and resources in every de- 
partment of the Government, so far from being a danger to the 
national security, is a contribution to its highest and best in- 
terests. 

I have prefaced what I have to say of Mr. Calhoun with this 
brief sketch of the controversy in which he bore a part, because 
I believe if he were here to-day and could see his own South 
Carolina, the land of Rutledge, Moultrie, Laurens, Hayne, 
Lowndes, Sumter and Marion, restored, largely through the 
the efforts of her lion-hearted Hampton, to her proud position 
of dignity and equality in the Union, he would say to her that 
the great controversy being closed at the ballot-box, closed by 
the arbitrament of war, and above all, closed by the Constitu- 
tion, always deemed sacred and inviolable by her, she sacrifices 
no principle and falsifies no sentiment in accepting the verdict — 
determined, henceforth, to seek the happiness of her people, 
their greatness and glory, in the greatness and glory of the 
American Eepublic. 

He would have told her, if such counsel were necessary, that 
a people who, in form surrender and profess to submit, yet con- 
tinue to secretly nurse old resentments and past animosities and 
cherish delusive schemes of reaction and revenge will, sooner or 
later, degenerate into baseness and treachery and treason. He 
would say that a heroic and liberty-loving States like South Car- 
olina, should cherish for the great Eepublic, of which she is part, 
that ardent, genuine patriotism which is the life and soul and 
light of all heroism and liberty. Ah, fellow-citizens, had he 
lived, his great talents would have been, as they had ever been 
before, directed to save this people from the horrors of disunion 
and war. In this I am confirmed by one whom the South placed 
at the head of her great movement, Mr. Jefferson Davis. He 
says: ^* It was during the progress of these memorable contro- 
versies that the South lost its most trusted leader and the Senate 
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its greatest and purest statesman. He was taken from ns like a 
summer-dried fountain, when our need was greatest, when his 
intellectual power, his administrative talent, his love of peace, 
his devotion to the Constitution, might have averted collision/^ 

In the brief compass of this address I cannot undertake to 
review the incidents of Mr. Calhoun^s early youth. He had 
arrived nearly at the age of manhood ere his school life began, 
but his constant contact with men, his access to books, and the 
social life to which I have already alluded, gave him opportu- 
nities which were well calculated to develop those qualities in a 
gifted and aspiring youth which would fit him for a life of use- 
fulness and honorable distinction. He had thought profoundly 
upon the nature of man and human society. He had studied 
the science of government, its origin, its forms and its adminis- 
tration. He read the best treatises on politics, ancient and 
modern, within his reach, and made himself conversant with 
the constitutions of Greece and Eome, the British svstem and 
the polity of modern States. When he entered Congress, there- 
fore, at the age of twenty-eight years, his mind was stored and 
fortified with principles which were the guide of his political 
conduct. 

He rejected alike the dogma of the sovereignty of monarchies 
and aristocracies on the one hand, and on the other the shallow 
fiction of the social contract as the foundation of government. 
He asserted boldly that society and government both were of 
Divine ordination; that the Supreme Creator and Euler of all 
had in His infinite wisdom assigned to man the social and polit- 
ical state as the best adapted to the development of the moral 
and intellectual faculties and capacities with which He had en- 
dowed him. The fundamental principles of government — 
please remember, fellow-citizens, that I am giving you his views, 
and not my own — he found in the wants and feelings and ten- 
dencies of man, wrought there by the hand of God, which, in 
their development, assumed the attributes and functions of for- 
mal governments. The external forms and organizations de- 
signed to prevent the tendency of government to disorder and 
injustice, called constitutions, are the contrivances of men, who 
are left to perfect by their reason and free will the government 
that the Infinite has ordained, just as He created the material 
laws of the earth, and left man to impress it with his own per- 
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sonality. The right to prescribe these constitutions and to 
coerce society into submission to them is sovereignty. That 
power in a nation which holds this supreme authority in the 
last resort, from which there is no appeal to a higher power, 
is the sovereign power of that nation. Where that supreme, 
absolute and ultimate power resides is a question which has not 
only challenged the speculations of philosophers in the closet 
and statesmen in the national councils, but has also been debated 
on bloody fields in arms. On this question Mr. Calhoun was, 
from profound conviction, always a Republican and an Ameri- 
can Democrat. He maintained that the people were the legiti- 
mate source of all political power; that governments ought to 
be created "by them and for theih;" that powers conferred 
upon government are not surrendered, but delegated, and as 
such are held in trust and not absolutely, and can be 
rightfully exercised only in furtherance of the objects for which 
they are delegated; and in order to guarantee the responsibility 
of the rulers to the ruled and to secure the control of those 
electing over those elected, universal suffrage is the primary and 
indispensable foundation of Republican governments. 

Fellow-citizens, are these mere common-place truisms? They 
were not so in his day. At that time disparagement and dis- 
trust of Republican governments were prevalent. Alexander 
Hamilton, the founder of that school of politics to which Mr. 
Calhoun was opposed, and whose disciples have always opposed 
his doctrines, was not in favor of a Republican government. 

It is due to this eminent American statesman and ardent 
patriot to say that at the close of the Convention he expressed 
his anxiety that every member should sign the constitution, 
" although no man's ideas were more remote from the plan than 
his own were known to be. The question was between anarchy 
and confusion on one side, and the chance of good to be ex- 
pected from the plan on the other.'' He afterwards advocated 
its ratification in the Federalist, and the action of New York 
was no doubt brought about by his powerful influence. And 
yet he to the very last expressed his doriots of what he called 
''the experiment .'* 

He did not think it could be established successfully in Amer- 
ica. In the debates of the Convention which framed the Fed- 
eral Constitution he openly avowed his opinion that the mon- 
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archy of England was the best Government in the world; that 
the aristocracy of that nation was a most noble institution and 
that her hereditary king was the only model of good execntive 
government; and he expressed his doubts that anything short of. 
it would do for America. As he was a classical scholar he no 
doubt derived these douWs from the history of ancient and 
pnodern Republics. Aristotle declared that the worst of allj 
Ltyrannies was the tyranny of Democracy; Thucydides often] 
dwelt upon the fact that the evils and vices of society always 
rose to the ascendant among the Athenian demos ; while Tacitus 
and Livy made frequent references to the disorganizing and 
demoralizing influences of the Eoman populace. Even Mon- 
tesquieu and Guizot and Gibbon and Hume, and those eloquent 
Liberals, Burke, Mackintosh and Macauley, have all expressed 
apprehensions as to the permanence and the blessings of pure 
Democratic governments. But Mr. Calhoun^s faith in man and 
his capacity for self-government under proper conditions never 
for an instant in his life deserted him. Nothing in the works 
of theological writers can be found stronger than his repeated 
assertion of the superintendence of Divine Providence over the 
government of man. He also firmly believed that the voice of 
a great people uttered for the benefit of the whole community 
through organs so constituted as to suppress the voice of selfish 
factions and interests, and to express the sentiment of the entire 
community was, without impiety, the voice of God. 

I know of nothing in Mr. Calhoun's career more striking than 
what occurred on the very threshold of his public service. 
/mr. Clay more than once has declared that in no Congress of 
which he had knowledge has there been assembled such a galaxy 
of eminent and able men as were in the House of Representa- 
tives of that Congress which declared war against England in 
1812, Mr. Calhoun was elected to that Congress at the age of 
twenty-seven years. He had been admitted to the Bar only two 
years before. Yet this unknown young man, and obscure at- 
torney from an obscure country village, a stranger to the elegant 
accomplishments and the graces of scholarship, before he had 
made a speech, took his place at the head of these distinguished 
and brilliant men, as their equal and even their superior, and 
maintained it with increasing power 'and ever- widening fame to 
the end. In the light of after events the cause of this extra* 
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ordinary circumstance could be easily discerned. In the pres- 
ence of a great impending crisis, full of solemn import to men 
of sense and virtue, whose extent the most far-sighted cannot 
fully measure, and before whose dangers the most resolute nat- 
urally quail; when the voice of faction is hushed, and rivalries 
and animosities cease; in such a crisis demanding immediate 
action, mastery and leadership go of their own accord to the 
master spirit, to the man of transcendent intellect, bravery of 
soul, promptness of decision, energy of action, all strengthened, 
sustained and vivified by an ardent and disinterested patriotism. 
Just such a momentuous crisis was upon that Congress of 
1811-'12, when Mr. Calhoun took his seat, and the qualities just 
mentioned found their embodiment in his character. 
-'^ Prom' the day that our Government was established our i:ela- 
tions with foreign nations were troubled and uncertain. Soon 
after the Constitution was put into force a mighty war broke 
out between France and England, during which both belliger- 
ents disregarded the rights of the United States and their in- 
terests as an independent nation. Washington and his succes- 
sors, who were statesmen in the Revolution, anxious to secure 
our as yet untried political institutions from the hazards of war 
until they could be settled and established, patiently bore these 
wrongs, although they would have justified a resort to war. 
Under the influence of this policy, when these wrongs reached 
to the spoliation of our ships and the seizure of our citizens, 
the United States Government withdrew our commerce and our 
citizens from the ocean and appealed to the justice of these 
nations to cease their outrages. Unheeding these appeals, the 
Government of England pursued a course which amounted to 
a desolating war upon American commerce. American vessels, 
laden with the product of American industry and skill, were 
seized in our own ports and confiscated, while three thousand 
American seamen were seized and imprisoned, and made to serve 
on English men-of-war. It was in the midst of the agitation 
caused by these wrongs that the Congress of 1811 met. Mr. 
Calhoun was placed second on the most important committee, 
that of Foreign Relations. He was at once its animating spirit 
and the mainspring of its action, and under his infiuence it soon 
submitted a report, said to have been written by him, which 
recommended immediate preparations for war with Great Britain, 
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In the debate that followed Mr. Calhoun made a speech in its 
support, which stamped him as an orator and a statesman of the 
first rank, and made him the foremost champion of the war and 
the author and supporter of the measures for its vigorous prose- 
cution. The effect of his speech in arousing the country to a 
sense of wrong and danger, and to the vindication of our national 
honor and threatened independence, was like magic. He showed 
that the object of England was really to remand the United 
States to the condition of commercial dependency which existed 
in her colonial state. He made the people of the country see 
that the simple issue was war or submission to the loss of inde- 
pendence and nationality. The commanding power of the speech 
lay in the intrinsic force and the grandeur of truth, and its 
eloquence in the noble utterances which appeal to the moral 
sentiments of the people and address themselves to the highest 
faculties of the intellect and the noblest aspirations of the heart. 
" The question, ^^ said he, *'is reduced to this single point : 
Which shall we do, abandon or defend our maritime rights and 
the personal liberties of our citizens in exercising them ? * * * 
The gentleman from Virginia is at a loss to account for what he 
calls our hatred to England. He asks us how we can hate the 
country of Locke, of Newton, Hampden and Chatham; a coun- 
try having the same language and customs with ourselves and 
descending from a common ancestry. If we have so much to 
attach us to that country, potent, indeed, must be the cause 
which has overpowered it. * * * But the gentleman in his 
eager admiration of that country has not been sufficiently 
guarded in his argument. Has he reflected on the cause of that 
admiration ? Has he examined the reason of our high regard 
for her Chatham ? It is his ardent patriotism, the heroic cour- 
age of his mind that could not brook the least insult or injury 
offered to his country, but thought that her interest and honor 
ought to be vindicated at every hazard and expense. I hope 
that when called upon to admire we shall also be asked to imi- 
tate. I hope the gentleman does not wish a monopoly of those 
great virtues for England. * * * Our rights are vitally at- 
tacked. * * * The only alternative is war or degrada- 
tion. * * * J iiope the decision is made already by a 
higher authority than the voice of any man. It is not for the 
human tongue to instill the sense of independence and honor* 

8 
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This is the work of nature, a generous nature that disdains 
tame submission to wrongs/' 

What he said was true, but it is the prerogative of genius to 
put into the materialism of words the thoughts which lie inar- 
ticulate in the consciousness of a brave people, whose heart 
leaps in spontaneous sympathy to her voice. 

It is not necessary to repeat to this audience the glorious inci- 
dents of that war, and after many vicissitudes of reverses and 
success, its victorious termination and its effect in giving to the 
United States a proud and established position of dignity, equal- 
ity and power among the nationalities of the world. 

Nor have I the time to dwell upon the measures which Mr. 
Calhoun introduced or supported during his service in the House 
of Eepresentatives, which terminated in 1817, or of his services 
as Secretary of War under President Monroe, or as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Perhaps a better idea can be given of his position before the 
country during that period by restating the opinions of him ex- 
pressed by the great statesmen of that day. Mr. Dallas, who 
was in the Cabinet of Mr. Madison, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, said Mr. Calhoun was '^the young Hercules who carried 
the war on his shoulders." After one of his speeches during 
this service in the House, Mr. Grosvenor, of New York, one of 
the ablest and most distinguished members of the opposition, 
between whom and Mr. Calhoun an unpleasant difference had 
arisen during the discussion of a war measure, said : •'! have 
heard the able, manly and constitutional speech of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. '' Here Mr. Grosvenor paused, remember- 
ing this personal difference, and then resumed : " Mr. Speaker, 
I will not be restrained ; no barrier shall exist which I shall not 
leap over for the purpose of offering to that gentleman my 
thanks for the judicious, independent and national course which 
he has pursued in the House for the last year, and particularly 
nipon the subject now before us. Let the honorable gentlemanA 
continue with the same manly independence, aloof from party I 
views and local prejudices, to pursue the great interests of his I 
country and fulfil the high destiny for which it is manifest he J 
was born. The buzz of popular applause may not cheer him on 
his way, but he will inevitably arrive at a happy elevation in the 
view of his country and the world/' 
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The great William Pinckney, of Maryland, who was also a 
member of the House, upon one occasion following Mr. Calhoun 
in debate on the same side, said of him : " The strong power 
of genius, from a higher region than that of argument, has 
thrown on the subject all the light with which it is the preroga- 
tive of genius to invest and illuminate everything." 

How he performed the duties of his position as Secretary of 
War can be also better determined in 'the same way. Henry 
Clay said of him : ^'Such was the high estimate I formed of 
his transcendent talents that if, at the end of his service in the 
executive department under Mr. Monroe^s administration, he 
had been called to the highest office of the Government I should 
have felt perfectly assured that under his auspices the honor and 
prosperity and the glory of our country would have been safely 
placed.^' 

John Quincy Adams, who was his colleague in Monroe^s Cab- 
inet, thus spoke of him before his judgment was clouded by 
personal resentment : ^* Calhoun thinks for himself, indepen- 
dent of all the rest, with sound judgment, quick discrimination 
and keen observation. He supports his opinion, too, with pow- 
erful eloquence. * * * Mr. Calhoun is a man of fair and 
candid mind, of honorable principles, of clear and quick under- 
standing, of cool self-possession, of enlarged philosophical views 
and of ardent patriotism. He is above all sectional and factious 
prejudices more than any other statesman of the Union with 
whom I have ever acted. ^' (J. Q. Adams's Diary.) 

Judge Story said of him in a letter to a friend : "I have great 
admiration for Mr. Calhoun, and think few men have more en- 
larged and liberal views of the nation." Mr. Webster at the 
same time wrote to his brother : *'I hope all New England will 
support Mr. Calhoun for the Vice-Presidency. He is a true man 
and will do good to the country in that situation." He was 
elected to the Vice-Presidency, and New England, with the sin- 
gle exception of Connecticut, and one vote from New Hamp. 
shire, united in the overwhelming majority that carried him to 
the Vice-Presidential chair. 

A brilliant and able Carolina statesman, on whose shoulders Mr. 
Calhoun's mantle had worthily fallen, and would have been 
worthily borne but for the cutting short of his career by death, 
said that the war of 1812 was the turning-point in the history 
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of the worlds giymg, as it did to the United States^ indepen- 
dence abroad as the Revolution gave them independence at 
home ; and that Calhoun's course in that war would never fail 
of the admiration and applause of future times. 

But Mr. Calhoun's career in the House of Representatives did 
more than give him renown as a statesman preeminent for his 
nationality. The experience of its harsh trials, its obstacles, re- 
verses, disappointments, followed by despondency subsiding into 
apathy,and from that into dissensions ; the ruined trade and de- 
preciated currency and paralyzed industries which it caused ; the 
numerous dangers of utter discomfiture, from which the escapes 
seemed, and perhaps really were, hair-breadth^ made deep and 
lasting impressions on his mind, the influence of which may be 
seen in his sentiments and feeling and action, through the whole 
course of his subsequent career as a statesman. For special 
reasons hereafter to be disclosed, I ask your attention to one of 
the principles which that war fixed in his mind and interfused 
with the very elements of his soul. I will state it in his own 
words : ** The chief object for which the Constitution was 
formed was to give the General Government power, security and 
respectability abroad. In our relations with foreign countries, 
where strength of government and national security are most 
required, the powers of our Government are undivided. In 
those exterior relations — abroad — this Government is the sole 
and exclusive representative of the united majesty, sovereignty 
and power of the Stated constituting this great and glorious 
Union. To the rest of the world we are one. Neither State nor 
State Government is known beyond our borders.^' 

In that great work upon the Constitution of the United States, 
some of the pages of which were wet with ink but a short time 
before he expired, he repeats this principle. Speaking of the 
two great divisions of Federal power, he says : " One of them 
embraces all the powers pertaining to the relations of the United 
States with the rest of the world. * * * From the De- 
claration of Independence to the present time, in all the changes 
through which we have passed, the Union has had exclusive 
charge of this division of powers. '^ Again, speaking of the 
United States being unknown to the rest of the world, except 
in their united character, he says : ^^ Abroad, to the rest of the 
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world, they are but one. It is only at home, in their interior 
relations, that they are many/^ 

There was another principle which formed one of the founda- 
tion stones of his political creed. It is that when a nation is in 
a state of war, or preparing for war, whenever it undertakes to 
protect the rights of its people, or to preserve their indepen- 
dence and honor from violations, injustice and oppression, or 
invasion of another nation, that Government has a legitimate 
right to the full command of all the resources of the commu- 
nity. He lays down this principle in his Disquisition on Gov- 
ernment in the following terse words: **When this,^^ (t. «., 
national security,) *Ms at stake, every other consideration must 
yield to it. Self-preservation is the supreme law, as well with \ 
communities as with individuals ; and hence the danger of with- \ 
holding from Government the full command of the resources of i 
the entire State. ^^ This principle he insists upon, that Govern- 1 
ment, in order to fulfil the end of protecting its citizens from 
dangers from without and the devastations of war, must have 
and must exercise powers sufficient to call forth the entire re- 
sources of the community, and be prepared at all times to com- 
mand them promptly in every emergency that may arise.'' 

I have called attention to these principles not only on account 
of their vital importance, but for another reason. Mr. Cal- 
houn has been charged with gross inconsistency of conduct at 
this time with the course pursued by him at a later epoch in his 
life upon the subject of a protective tariff, internal improve- 
ments and a national bank. These measures may be said to 
have virtually originated in the war, for the conditions and dis- 
orders of war continue long in a body politic after terms of peace 
are entered into and proclaimed. The questions which then agi- 
tated men's minds and upon which political parties arranged 
themselves in support and opposition, were not questions of 
internal policy; they related exclusively to the National security, 
growing out of the state of our external relations. Mr. Calhoun 
advocated in 1816 the protection of manufactures ^'as a means 
of National defence and protection against dangers from 
abroad," with which we were at that time imminently threat- 
ened. For the same reason he advocated a bank and the adop- 
tion of an improved system of internal communication; and the 
constitutional authority to adopt such measures he did not look 
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for in the enumerated powers specifically delegated to Congress, 
which operated directly upon the individual citizens of the United 
States, but he felt that it lay in that complete plenary power 
which pertained to the Government as the sole and exclusive 
representative of the undivided sovereingty of the Eepublic in 
its relations with other nations. That this was his view will be 
clearly seen by reading the speeches delivered in 1816 in sup- 
port of these measures. 

Irksome as it must be to listen to the reading of documents, 
I must ask you to give me your attention whilst I read the fol- 
lowing fixtracts from his speech of January 31, 1816, to show 
that he advocated protection to manufactures as a means of 
national defense and purely as a temporary measure. In that 
speech he says: ^^We are now called on to determine what 
amount of revenue is necessary for this country in time of peace. 
* * * The principal expense of the Government grows out of 
measures necessary for its defense; and in order to decide what 
these measures ought to be, it will be proper to inquire what ought 
to be our policy towards other nations ? And what will probably be 
theirs towards us ?'' After discussing the first question he pro- 
ceeds to the next, '*What will probably be the policy of other 
nations ?'^ Hs then says: '*With both these nations (Great 
Britain and Spain) we have many and important points of col- 
lision. * * * With both there is a possibility sooner or later of 
our being engaged in war.'' Then adverting to our relations 
with England he says: ''But what will be the probable course of 
events respecting future relations between the two countries ? 
England is the most formidable power in the world; she has the 
most numerous army and navy at her command. Will Great 
Britain permit us to go on in an uninterrupted march to the 
height of national greatness and prosperity? * * * I will speak 
what I believe to be true; you will have to encounter British jeal- 
ousy and hostility in every shape — not immediately mani- 
fested by open force or violence, perhaps, but by indirect attempts 
to check your growth and prosperity. * * * l^^ qq jjq^ qq^_ 
sider the measures of preparation which sound policy dictates/' 
After speaking of England's power to do us injury both upon 
the coast and from Canada as a point of attack, and our means 
of defence, he says: ''Thus circumstanced on both sides, we 
ought to omit no preparation fairly within the compass of our 
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means. Next, as the species of preparation, a question which 
opens subjects of great extent and importance. The navy most 
certainly, in any point of view, occupies the first place. ^^ After 
the most admirable argument in favor of the navy as the most 
powerful agency for our foreign defences, the army, &c., he says: 
^*Now let us consider the proper encouragement to be afforded 
to the industries of the country. In regard to the question how 
far manufacturers ought to be fostered, it is the duty of this 
country, as a means of defence, to encourage its domestic indus- 
try, more especially that part of it which provides the necessary 
materials for clothing and defence. Let us look at the nature of 
the war most likely to occur. England is in possession of the 
ocean. No man, however sanguine, can believe that we can 
soon deprive her of her maritime predominence. That control 
deprives us of the means of maintaining, cheaply clad, our army 
and navy, * * * laying the claims of manufacturers entirely 
out of view, on general principles, without regard to their inter-* 
ests, a certain encouragement should be tendered at least to our 
woolen and cotton manufactures. The failure of the wealth and 
resources of the nation necessarily involved the ruin of its 
finances and it currency. It is admitted by the most strenuous 
advocates on the other side that no country ought to be depend- 
ent on another for its means of defence; that, at least, our 
musket and bayonet, our cannon and ball ought to be of domestic 
manufacture. But, what, he asked, is more necessary to the 
defence of a country than its currency and finance ? Circum- 
stanced as our country is, can these stand the shock of war? 
Behold the effect of the late war on them ! When our manufac- 
tures are grown to a certain perfection, as they soon will under 
the fostering care of the Government, we will no longer ex- 
perience these evils. ^' 

To this distressing state of things there were two remedies, 
and only two: one in our power immediately, the other requiring 
much time and exertion, but both constituting, in his opinion, 
the essential policy of this country — he meant the navy and 
domestic manufactures. By the former we could open the way 
to our markets; by the latter we bring them from beyond the 
ocean and naturalize them. Had we the means of attaining an 
immediate naval ascendency, he acknowledged that the policy 
recommended by this bill would be very questionable; but as 
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that is not the fact, as it is a period remote with any exertion, 
and will be probably more so from that relaxation of exertion so 
natural in peace, when necessity is not felt, it becomes the duty 
of this House to resort to a considerable extent, at least as far 
as is proposed, to the only remaining remedy. 

Pardon the digression, but I desire here to state that through 
all these speeches there breathed the strongest sentiments of de- 
votion to the Union. In the speech from which I have already ^ 
quoted he said that, in his opinion, the liberty and the union of 
this country were inseparably united; that, as the destruction of 
the latter would certainly involve the former, so its maintenance 
will, with equal certainty, preserve it. He did not speak lightly. 
He had often and long revolved it in his mind, and he had crit- 
ically examined into the causes that destroyed the liberty of 
other States. There are none that apply to us, or apply with a 
force to alarm. The basis of our Republic is too broad and its 
structure too strong to be shaken by them. Its extension and 
organization will be found to afford effectual security against 
their operation; but let it be deeply impressed on the heart of 
this House and country that, while they guarded against the old, 
they exposed us to a new and terrible danger — Disunion. This 
single word comprehended almost the sum of our political dan- 
gers, and against it we ought to be perpetually guarded. 

The very last speech that he delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was like that which at the end of his life he delivered 
in the United States Senate. It was a plea for the Union. 

Sixteen years elapsed between the delivery of this speech and 
his reappearance in the national councils as a Senator of the 
United States. Those years were crowded with important events 
and changes. At the expiration of them the United States had 
grown to be a great and powerful Republic, whose people laughed 
to scorn the thought of danger from any power on earth. The 
moderate protective tariff and other measures which he had ad- 
vocated as a means of defence against foreign aggressions, had 
grown to colossal systems, drawing wealth and power from Fed- 
eral taxation, dominating and destroying the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country. It was during this period that Mr. John 
Quincy Adams was elected President of the United States. The 
manner of his election by the House of Representatives over 
(Jen. Jackson, who had received the largest number of electoral 
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votes, the bold centralizing doctrines enunciated in his inaugu- 
ral and the measures which he urged excited opposition among 
Eepublicans throughout the country, in which Mr. Calhoun 
united. The venerable Thomas Jefferson, then eighty- three 
years of age, and living in strict retirement, whose mind, how- 
ever, looked from the brink of the grave keenly into the future, 
gave forth the following prophetic warnings : 

" I see as you do, and with the deepest affliction, the rapid 
strides with which the Federal branch of our Government is 
advancing towards the usurpation of all the rights reserved to 
the States, and the consolidation in itself of all powers, foreign 
and domestic; and that, too, by constructions which, if legiti- 
mate, leave no limits to their power. Take together the decis- 
ions of the Federal Court, the doctrines of the President, and 
the misconstructions of the constitutional compact acted on by 
the Legislature of the Federal branch, and it is but too evident 
that the three ruling branches of that department are in com- 
bination to strip their colleagues, the State authorities, of the 
powers reserved by them, and to exercise themselves all func- 
tions foreign and domestic. Under the power to regulate com- 
merce, they assume indefinitely that over agriculture and man- 
ufactures, and call it regulation to take the earnings of one of 
these branches of industry, and that, too, the most depressed, 
and put them into the pockets of the other, the most flourish- 
ing of all. * * * And what is our resource for the pre- 
servation of the Constitution ? Reason and argument ? You 
might as well reason with the marble columns encircling them. ^' 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the question of a protec- 
tive tariff. I desire to efface myself on this occasion. My only 
aspiration is to present to you the moral and intellectual image 
of him whose outer form and lineaments are presented in the 
admirable statue which we this day unveil. 

In one of his great speeches he stated that the station of Vice- 
President, from its leisure, had given him the opportunity to 
study the genius of the protective system as a measure of per- 
manent domestic policy; that he saw its blasting effects on one 
section, its corrupting effects on the other, and these effects in- 
creasing until the burden became intolerable under the tariff of 
1828, which was the crowning act of the administration of Mr. 
Adams. He saw that under its operation ^'desolation was 
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spreading over the entire staple region; its commercial cities 
were deserted; Charleston parted with her last ship and grass 
grew in her once busy streets/' 

He believed that the Constitution was violated in using a 
power granted to raise revenue as the instrument of rearing up 
the industry of one section of the country on the ruins of 
another; that it was, in a word, ^' a violation of the Constitu- 
tion by perversion, the most dangerous of all, because the most 
insidious and difficult to counteract/' 

When convinced that there was no hope for relief from Con- 
gress through the administration of Gen. Jackson, he advised a 
remedy which he believed to be within the limits of the Consti- 
tution, conducive to the preservation of the Union and yet fully 
adequate to protect the Stiates and the people from the abuse 
and encroachments of Federal power. That remedy was State 
intervention or nullification. The State of South Carolina, in 
a convention diily and legally convoked in November, 1832, 
passed an ordinance declaring the tariff of 1832 and 1828 to be 
unconstitutional, null and void within her limits, and of no 
binding effect upon her officers and citizens. This was followed 
by a proclamation from President Jackson declaring the ordi- 
nance unconstitutional, intended to dissolve the Union, and for- 
bidding any obedience to it upon the pains and penalties of 
treason. In defense of the action of his State*, and in oppo. 
sition to the doctrines of the proclamation and the legislation in 
support of it Mr. Calhoun put forth those profound expositions 
of political principles which, as Mr. Webster afterwards said, 
'^will descend to posterity under the sanction of a great name.'^ 

It is simply impossible to give an abstract in the most con- 
densed form of these principles. 

The leading idea of those expositions is that the American 
Union is a Democratic Federal Republic — a political system 
compounded of the separate Governments of the several States 
and of one common Government of all the States, called 
the Government of the United States. Each was created 
by written constitution, those of the particular States by 
the people of each acting separately, and that of the United 
States by the people of each in its sovereign capacity, but 
acting jointly. The entire powers of government are divided 
between the two — those lodged in the General Government be- 
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ing delegated by specific and enumerated grants in the Consti- 
tution; and all others not delegated being reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. The powers of each are sover- 
eign, and neither derives its powers from the other. In their 
respective spheres neither is subordinate to the other, but co- 
ordinate, and, being co-ordinate, each has the right of protect- 
ing its own powers from the encroachments of the other, the 
two combined forming one entire and perfect Government. The 
line of demarcation between the delegated powers to the Fed- 
eral Government and the powers reserved to the States is plain, 
inasmuch as all the powers delegated to the General Government 
are expressly laid down, and those not delegated are reserved to 
the States unless specially prohibited. 

The greater part of the powers delegated to the General Gov- 
ernment relate directly or indirectly to two great divisions of 
authority; the one pertaining to the foreign relations of the 
country, the other of an internal character, and pertaining to 
the exterior relations of the States, the purposes for which the 
Constitution was formed being power, security and respectability 
without, and peace, tranquility and harmony within. 

After a full exposition of these propositions, he employs the 
following strong and vigorous language : 

'* Taking all the parts together, the people of twenty-four 
independent and sovereign States, confederated by a solemn 
constitutional compact into one great federal community with a 
system of government, in all of which powers, are separated into 
the great primary divisions of the Constitution-making and the 
law-making powers, those of the latter class being divided between 
the common and joint government of all the States, and the sep- 
arate and local governments of each State, respectively ; and 
finally the powers of both, distributed among three separate and 
independent departments, legislative, executive and judicial, pre- 
sents in the whole a political system as remarkable for its grand- 
eur as it is for its novelty and refinement of organization. For the 
structure of such a system, so wise, just and beneficent, we are far 
more indebted to a superintending Providence that so disposed 
events as to lead as if by invisible hand to its formation than to 
those who erected i t. Intelligent, experienced and patriotic as they 
were, they were but builders under His superintending direction. 
To preserve this sacred distribution as originally settled, by coerc* 
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ing each to move in its prescribed orbit^ is the great and difficult 
problem on the solution of which the duration of our Constitu- 
tion, of our Union, and, in all probability, our liberty depends/' 

He next addressed himself to the great question, '^ what pro- 
vision does the Constitution of the United States or the system 
itself furnish to preserve this and the other division of powers ?" 
He then proceeds to show that from the relations which subsist 
between co-ordinate Governments, and from a law universally 
applicable to a division of power, whether between Governments 
or departments of Governments, a mutual negative on the part 
of each is necessary to protect each from the other ; and that in 
a case of conflict as to the limits of their respective authority 
neither has the right to impose by force its decision against the 
other, but must appeal to a power paramount to either, whose 
decision is final and binding on both. That paramount power 
in our system is the convention of States, the most august and 
imposing embodiment of political authority known to the Amer- 
ican system of Government. And this is the Doctrine of Nul- 
lification. 

As a result of the events, which in an earlier part of these 
remarks I have discussed, the right of Nullification, even in the 
minds of those who once asserted that right, no longer has a 
place in the apparatus of our political system. No one now has 
the slightest dream of any resort to State interposition as a 
remedy for political grievances. Nor would it be fair to state 
the arguments adduced by him in support of Nullification with- 
out presenting those advanced in opposition to the doctrine. 

But the sincerity of his patriotism in this matter should, in 
justice to his name and fame, be cleared of the aspersions of 
those who have reported him as a conspirator, impelled by am- 
bition to arouse sectional animosities and passions with a view 
to tearing the Union asunder. And it is with a view to this 
alone that I shall further refer to his course on this question. 

In reply to this charge I cannot resist quoting his own words: 

" I am not ignorant that those opposed to the doctrine have 
always, now and formerly, regarded it as anarchical and revolu- 
tionary. Could I believe such, in fact, to be its tendency, to 
me it would be no recommendation. I yield to none, I trust, in 
a deep and sincere attachment to our political institutions and 
the union of the States. I never expressed an opposite senti- 
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ment, but, on the contrary, I have ever considered them the 
great instruments of preserving our liberty and promoting 
the happiness of ourselves and our posterity. And, next to 
this, I have ever held them most dear. Nearly half of my life 
has been passed in the service of the Union, and whatever pub- 
lic reputation I have acquired is indissolubly identified with it. 
To be too national has, indeed, been considered by many, even 
of my friends, my greatest political fault. With these strong 
feelings of attachment I have examined with the utmost care 
the bearing of the doctrine in question; and so far from being 
anarchical or revolutionary, I solemnly believe it to be the only 
solid foundation of our system, and of the Union itself; and 
that the opposite doctrine, which denies to the States the right 
of protecting their reserved powers, and which would vest in 
the Government (it matters not through what department) the 
right of determining exclusively and finally the powers delegated 
to it, is incompatible with the sovereignty of the States, if the 
Constitution itself be considered as the basis of the Federal 
Union.^^ 

To the objection that the right of a State to interpose and 
arrest an Act of Congress because of its alleged unconstitution- 
ality, is inconsistent with the necessary authority of the Gov- 
ernment and must lead to feebleness, anarchy and final dis- 
union, he says that this power of nullification would, if un- 
checked, like all unchecked power, tend to abuse and disaster. 
" But it is not unchecked,^' said he. "As high as this right of 
interposition on the part of a State may be regarded in relation 
to the General Government, the constitutional compact provides 
a remedy against this abuse. There is a higher power placed 
above all — by the consent of all — the creating and preserving 
power of the system, to be exercised by three-fourths of the 
States, and which, under the character of the amending power, 
can modify the whole system at pleasure, and to the acts of 
which none can object. Admit then, the power in question to 
belong to the States — and admit its liability to abuse — and what 
are the utmost consequences, but to create a presumption against 
the constitutionality of the power exercised by the General Gov- 
ernment, which, if it be well founded, must compel them to 
abandon it ? * * * If, on an appeal for this purpose, 
the decision be favorable to the General Government, a disputed 
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power will be converted into an expressly granted power ; but, 
on the other hand, if it be adverse, the refusal to grant will be 
tantamount to an inhibition of its exercise ; and thus, in either 
case, the controversy will be determined. The utmost extent, 
then, of the power is, that a State, acting in its sovereign capa- 
city as one of the parties to the constitutional compact, may 
compel the government, created by that compact, to submit a 
question touching its infraction, to the parties who created it. 
This amending power by a convention of the States is, when 
properly understood, the vis medicatrix of the system — its great 
repairing, healing and conservative power — intended to remedy 
its disorders, in whatever cause or causes originating ; whether 
in the original defects or errors of the Constitution itself, or 
the operation and change of circumstances. * * * Or, in 
case of a disputed power, whether it be between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and one of its co-ordinates, or between the former and 
an interposing State, by declaring, authoritatively, what is the 
Constitution. * * * It is thus that our Constitution, by 
authorizing amendments, and by prescribing the authority and 
mode of making them, has, by a simple contrivance, with its 
characteristic wisdom, provided a power which, in the last resort, 
supersedes effectually the necessity, and even the pretext, for 
force. 

'^ That such a remedy is provided is proof of the profound 
wisdom of the great men who formed our Constitution, and en- 
titles them to the lasting gratitude of the country, but it will be 
in vain that their wisdom devised a remedy so admirable, a sub- 
stitute so infinitely superior to the old and irrational mode of 
terminating such controversies as are of too high a nature to be 
adjusted by the force of reason, or through the ordinary tribu- 
nals, if their descendants be so blind as not to perceive its effi- 
cacy, or so intently bent upon schemes of ambition and avarice 
as to prefer to this constitutional, peaceful and safe remedy, the 
wanton, hazardous and immoral arbitrament of force. ^^ 

"There is, indeed, one view, and one only of the contest, in 
which force could be employed ; but that view, as between the 
parties, would supersede the Constitution itself — that nullifica- 
tion is secession — and would, consequently, placa the State, as 
to the others, in the relation of a foreign State. * ♦ ♦ 
Standing thus towards one another, force might, indeed, be 
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employed against a State, but it innst be a belligerent force, pre- 
ceded by a declaration of war and carried on with all its formal- 
ities. Such would he the certain effect of secession ; and, if nul- 
lification be secession, sach, too, must be its effect, which pre- 
sents the highly important question, are they, in fact, the same ? 
On the decision of which depends the question whether nullifi- 
cation be a peaceable and Constitutional remedy that may be 
exercised without terminating the federal relations of the State 
or not, 

'' I am aware that there is a considerable and respectable por- 
tion of our State, with a very large portion of the Union, con- 
stituting, in fact, a great majority, who are of the opinion that 
they are the same thing, differing only in name, and who, under 
that impression, denounce it as the most dangerous of all doc- 
trines ; and yet, so far from being the same, they are, unless, 
indeed, I am greatly deceived, not only perfectly distinguisha- 
ble, but totally dissimilar in their nature, their object and effect ; 
and that, so far from deserving the denunciation, so properly 
belonging to the act with which it is confounded, it is, in truth, 
the highest and most precious of all the rights of the States, 
and essential to preserve that very Union, for the supposed effect 
of destroying which it is so bitterly anathematized. They are 
wholly dissimilar in their nature. Secession is the withdrawal 
from the Union, * * * g^ throwing off of the authority of 
the Union itself, a separation from partners, and as far as it de- 
pends on the member withdrawing, a dissolution of the partner- 
ship. It presupposes an association or union of several States 
or individuals for a common object. * * * Nullification, on 
the contrary, presupposes the relation of principal and agent ; 
the one granting a power to be executed, the other, appointed 
by him with authority to execute it, and is simply a declaration 
on the part of the principal, made in due form, that an act of 
the agent transcending his power is null and void. * * * 
The difference in their object is no less striking than in their 
nature. The object of secession is to free the withdrawing 
member from the obligation of the association or union, &c. Its / 
direct and immediate object, as it concerns the withdr-awfn^"^^ 
member, is the dissolution of the association or union, as far as 
it is concerned. On the contrary, the object of nullification is 
to confine the agent within the limits of his powers, by arrest- 
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ing his acts transcending them, not with a view of destroying 
the delegated or trust power, bat to preserve it by compelling 
the agent to fulfill the object for which agency or trust was 
created ; and is applicable only to cases where the trust or dele- 
gated powers are transcended on the part of the agent. 

^'It remains now to show that their effect is as dissimilar as 
their nature or object. 

" Nullification leaves the members of the association or union 
in the condition it found them — subject to all its burdens, and 
entitled to all its advantages, comprehending the member nulli- 
fying as well as the others — its object being not to destroy but 
to preserve, as has been stated. * ♦ * Secession, on the con- 
trary, destroys, as far as the withdrawing member is concerned, 
the association or union. * * * Such are clearly the differ- 
ences between them ; differences so marked that, instead of be- 
ing identical, as supposed, they form a contrast in all the aspects 
in which they can be regarded.'' 

Whatever may be the objections to this doctrine, it must be 
admitted that it had not in it an element of disunion. It might 
have proved cumbrous and obstructive in its operations of the 
Government ; it might have impaired its promptness and vigor 
and energy of action, and probably 'would ; but had it been 
recognized and acted upon by the Federal Government it would 
have ever prevented a resort to secession on the one hand, or a 
resort to force on the other. But the right was not recognized; 
it was denied and inflexibly opposed by the General Government, 
which assumed to impose its own construction of the Constitu- 
tion, against that of the States, by force. 

Just at this time Mr. Calhoun resigned the ofl&ce of Vice- 
President, and took his seat in the Senate in place of Gen. 
Robert Y. Hayne, who had been chosen Governor of the State. 
A few days after he took his seat, President Jackson sent a mes- 
sage to Congress, transmitting the ordinance of nullification with 
his own proclamation, and recommending the passage of meas- 
ures which would enable him to compel, by the use of military 
force, the obedience ajid submission of the States. 

It was upon the occasion of this message and the force bill, 
which became a law during that session, that the great debate 
took place between Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun, memorable 
for the ability and eloquence displayed, the eminent character of 
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the two great champions of the hostile theories^ and the mag- 
nitude of the questions involved. Up to the time that Mr. Cal- 
houn took his stand for what he deemed was the cause of the 
Constitution and the Union, as well as the liberty and the inter- 
est of the people of his own State, national honors and distinc- 
tions and popular applause seemed to have sought him out and 
crowded his path through- public life. He had up to that mo- 
ment been regarded as the most renowned and shining character 
among living American statesmen, and next to Jackson, the 
most popular. He was but one step from the Presidency and 
was regarded as the heir-apparent of President Jackson, who, 
it was understood, would serve but one term. 

To my mind there is nothing connected with Mr. Calhoun's 
life so fraught with touching pathos, so characteristic of the 
grand soul of the man, as the isolation of his position when he 
took his place in the United States Senate. He saw all the 
popularity which marked the early part of his career receding 
from him. He saw a majority of all his old political associates 
and friends in the Senate now in hostile array against him, and 
his old political enemies in perfect unanimity allied with them. 
Not one sister State from any part of the Union stood by South 
Carolina in this final conflict. Both Houses of Congress, with 
the President of the United States, and that President Andrew 
Jackson, combined together in the Moption of measures to 
force his State into submission to the law which she had nulli- 
C fied. Never a contest, to all seeming was so unequal, so hope- 
less. But he quailed not ; strong in his own conviction of the 
justice of his cause ; self -poised in the counsels of his own mind, 
doing nothing rashly, and yet nothing timidly or doubtfully ; 
ready to immolate himself for the right which his State had en- 
trusted to his defence, this noble, brave man, on whose brow 
God had set the seal of truth ; whose eye beamed bright with 
I the devotion that fired his soul — courage, manliness, sincerity, 
I truth in every tone and look — greatness in every lineament of 
I his countenance — stood alone and prevailed. Yes, prevailed ! 
I For the controversy, when closed, was closed by the compromise 
lact which repealed the law that his State had nullified. The 
very Congress which passed the force bill to coerce South Caro- 
lina into submission to the tariff of 1828 and 1832, at the same 
session repealed those two laws, and Andrew Jackson, the man 
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of iron will and pitiless purpose, in the face of his proclamation, 
signed the act that swept from the statute-book the enactment 
which South Carolina in her asserted sovereignty had declared 
unconstitutional, null and void, and inoperative in her limits. 

Any account of those stormy times would be incomplete which 
left out the majestic figure of Henry Clay, the matchless orator, 
the noble patriot, whose heart was .the sanctuary of all noble 
impulses and generous aspirations, the genius of conciliation 
and harmony, who introduced his celebrated compromise bill 
which averted the storm and substituted peace for intestine 
strife. Immortal honor to the name of Henry Clay ! 

And here is presented a spectacle which cannot fail to excite 
the pride and admiration of all true Americans. Henry Clay, 
the author of the American system, of which the protective 
policy was the most cherished principle ; John C. Calhoun, the 
representatative and champion of the reserved rights of the 
States and their sovereignty ; Andrew Jackson, the stern, inflex- 
ible enforcer of the supreme power and paramount authority of 
the nation ; each bursting the trammels of party, casting aside 
sectional animosity, disregarding pride of opinion and personal 
hostilities ; each making concessions and all giving their united 
tribute of intellect and patriotism to the good of their common 
country. 

By this compromise. South Carolina, although she gained the 
repeal of the law she had nullified, and the prostration of the 
protective system, made important concessions. Mr. Clay 
(though he sacrificed the protective system) by his statesmanship 
secured the wise provision that the protective imposts should be 
gradually reduced, covering a term of ten years, to a revenue 
standard. To this feature Mr. Calhoun assented fully, as it had 
always been his policy to adopt a gradual and tentative reduction 
of protective duties, and thus to secure safety to all interests 
and permanent establishment of a just and fair revenue system. 
The force bill remained on the statute-book unrepealed, which 
asserts the supreme authority of the Union over a nullifying 
State. 

This settlement must give rise to the most noble reflections. 
The reader of our history is apt to be saddened by the thought 
that the eloquence and wisdom and services of our greatest 
statesmen are exhibited, not in united efforts and harmonious 
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co-operation, but in conflict among themselves, and victories of 
one party over another. But when a supreme moment comes 
the fact is revealed that what seems to be fierce combat among 
themselves is but the ardent strivings of each for the honor, 
perpetuity, and glory of a common country. 

I find that I have already transcended the limits I have pre- 
scribed to myself, and have not the time to even sketch his 
measures and speeches during the remainder of his public life, 
all of which (except one year) was given to the public service. 

After the adjustment of the tariff question, or what was 
agreed to be its final settlement, he at once devoted himself to 
those great issues and those, great political reforms in which 
every section of the country was alike interested. Among these 
was, first, the removal of the deposits from the National Bank 
of the United States and their transfer to the State banks, by 
order of the President, and also his course on the protest of the 
Senate against that act. On these occasions the,speeches of Mr. 
Calhoun were able and fearless exposures of what he deemed the 
arbitrary abuse involved in that act and the subsequent out- 
rageous inviision on the part of the Executive upon the con- 
stitutional rights and prerogatives of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. Whilst he occupied upon these subjects common ground 
with Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster in opposition to Gen. Jackson^s 
administration, he made it very clear that upon the question of 
the national bank, the subject of currency and other measures 
of national policy, his differences with those gentlemen and the 
party they represented were marked and radical. From 1833 to 
1843 he delivered a series of speeches upon the financial and 
economical problems of that period, which, in their thorough 
elucidation of the causes which had produced the evils of a dis- 
ordered currency, prostitution of credit and general financial 
embarrassment, and in their wise forecast in indicating the true 
remedy, were as able as any he ever delivered, and, indeed, were 
pronounced by Senators eminent for talents and long experience 
to be the ablest they had ever heard in the United States Senate. 

On the 5th of February, 1835, he made a report on the extent 
of Government patronage which startled the country by its reve- 
lations of the enormous extent to which the abuses of the sys- 
tem had grown, and the degenerating influences it was exercis- 
ing alike upon the Government and the character of the people* 
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Animated and acrimonious debates arose in the Senate upon the 
facts stated in the report. In maintenance of the positions as- 
sumed therein, Mr. Calhoun made a speech which is perhaps as 
applicable to the present time as it was to those in which it 
was delivered. After showing how alarmingly the system had 
grown he proceeded to demonstrate the causes which produced 
it, and which gave to it its growth and its dangerous influences. 
At the head of these causes he placed ^' the practice so greatly 
extended, if not for the first time introduced, of removing from 
office persons well qualified and who had faithfully performed 
their duty, in order to fill the places with those who were recom- 
mended on the ground that they belonged to the party in power. ^^ 
In speaking of the extent of its growth he stated that Washing- 
ton in his eight years of service had made but nine removals ; 
Madison but five, Monroe but ten, and that, he whilst Secretary 
of War for more than seven years, removed but two, and that 
for cause. 

He says : ^* So long as offices were considered as public trusts, 
to be conferred on the honest, the faithful and capable, for the 
common good, and not for the benefit or gain of the incumbent 
or his party ; and so long as it was the practice of the Govern- 
ment to continue in office those who faithfully performed their 
duties, its patronage, in point of fact, was limited to the mere 
power of nominating to accidental vacancies or to newly created 
offices, and could, of course, exercise but a moderate influence 
either over the body of the community, or of the officeholders 
, themselves ; and when the practice was reserved — when offices, 
instead of being considered as public trusts, to be conferred on 
the deserving, were regarded as the spoils of victory, to be be- 
stowed as rewards for partisan services without respect to merit ; 
when it came to be understood that all who held office, held by 
the tenure of partisan zeal and party service it is easy to see that 
the certain, direct and inevitable tendency of such a state of 
things is to convert the entire body of those in office into cor- 
rupt and supple instruments of power, and to raise up a host of 
hungry, greedy and subservient partisans, ready for any service, 
however base and corrupt. Were a premium offered for the best 
means of extending to the utmost the power of patronage ; to 
destroy love of country; to encourage vice and discourage virtue; 
and, in a word, to prepare for the subversion of liberty and the 
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establishment of despotism ; no scheme more perfect could be 
devised ; and such must be the tendency of the practice, with 
whatever intention adopted, or to whatever extent pursued/^ 

He then called attention to the pledges of the party support- 
ing the present Administration to put a stop to this enormous 
abuse, and he asked : " What justification had been offered for 
so gross a violation of their pledges?'^ To the speech of Mr. 
Benton in defence of the Administration he made the following 
indignant reply : ^'No justification is even attempted — the de- 
linquency is acknowledged, and the only effort which the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has made to defend his own conduct and that 
of the Administration in adopting the practice which he then 
denounced is on the principle of retaliation. He says that he 
has been fourteen years a member of the Senate, and that during 
the first seven no friend of his had received the favor of the 
Government ; and contends that it became necessary to dismiss 
those in office to make room for others who had been for so long 
a time beyond the circle of Executive favor/^ ^^What,^^ Mr. 
Calhoun asked, ^'is the principle, when correctly understood, 
on which this defence rests ? It assumes that retaliation is a 
principle in its nature so sacred that it justifies the breach of 
plighted faith and the subversion of principles, the observance 
of which had been declared to be essential to the liberty of the 
country. The avowal of such a principle may be justified at 
this time by interested partisans ; but a more impartial tribunal 
will regard it in a far different light, and pronounce that sen- 
tence which violated faith and broken pledges deserve. * * ^ 
I consider it,'' said Mr. Calhoun, ^'as an evidence of that deep 
degeneracy which precedes the downfall of a Republic, when 
those elevated to power forget the promises on which they were 
elevated ; the certain effect of which is to make an impression 
on the public mind that all is juggling and trickery in politics, 
and to create an indifference to political struggles highly favor- 
able to the growth of despotic power. ^' 

I am proud to say, fellow-citizens, that it has been my good 
fortune to be associated with one against whose administration 
the only criticism which has been pronounced is his sacred regard 
for similar promises, and the unconquerable intrepidity with 
which he stands by them. * * * Speaking of the effect of this 
practice upon the character of a party, he adds: ^* Their object 
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is to get and to hold office^ and their leading political maxim^ 
openly avowed on this floor by one of their former Senators 
from New York, now Governor of that State, Mr. Marcy, is that 
* to the victors belong the spoils of victory !' — a sentiment reite- 
rated during the present session, as I understand, by an influen- 
tial member of the House, and who had the assurance to declare 
every man a hypocrite who does not avow it. Can any one who 
will duly reflect on these things venture to say that all is sound 
and that our government is not undergoing a great and fatal 
change ? Let us not deceive ourselves. The very essence of a 
free government consists in considering offices as public trusts 
bestowed for the good of the country, and not for the benefit of 
an individual or a party, and that system of political morals 
which regards offices in a different light as public prizes to be 
won by combatants most skilled in the arts of political tactics 
and intrigue, and to be used and enjoyed as their proper spoils, 
strikes a fatal blow at the very vitals of free institutions." Mr. 
Calhoun said : ^^ Experience has shown that there is a great 
tendency in our system to degenerate into this diseased state, 
and I may venture to repeat — it cannot be done too often — what 
is stated in the report, that whenever the executive patronage 
shall become sufficiently strong to form a party based on its in- 
fluence exclusively, the liberty of the country, should that state 
of things continue for any considerable period, must be lost/^ 

It gives me pride and pleasure to say that South Carolina has 
never departed from these great principles. I cannot refrain 
from paying my tribute of applause to the ability and eloquence 
and firmness with which Senator Butler, of your State, sustained 
these doctrines on the floor of the United States Senate. In 
reply to a vivid and truthful portrayal, by a political friend, of 
the terrible misgovernment through which the people of the 
South had passed, and to the inquiry if he would have retained 
in the departments at Washington those who were engaged in 
that misgovernment, he replied : ^^ Why, Mr. President, the 
people of the South rejoice too much in a restoration of their 
liberty to care about the paltry offices in Washington. * * ♦ 
When it comes to a great question of this kind I am not a 
Southern man. I hope I represent the people of this country 
in desiring the improvement of its civil service ; it is an object 
which rises high above considerations of party or of section, in 
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my humble judgment. * * ♦ As compared with the im- 
provement of the civil service of this Government, I say to the 
Senator as a representative in part of the State of South Caro- 
lina I will give up every oflBce in the departments in Washington 
and I will go before my people and sustain myself upon that 
positipn/' Gen. Wade Hampton has given the sanction of his 
name to the maintenance of these principles in his own practical 
and effectual way by advocating legislation to suppress the abuses 
of Government patronage. As an individual I desire to express 
my high appreciation of the fidelity of South Carolina to her 
old landmarks, as evinced in the recent resolutions of her Legis- 
lature on the subject of civil service reform, and her just and 
manly support of the President's conducfc on this subject. In 
1842 Mr. Calhoun addressed the Senate upon an amendment to 
the Constitution offered by Mr. Clay to abolish the veto power 
of the President, in a speech in which he discussed with irresis- 
tible force, indeed, with overwhelming power, the principles 
which underlie the reciprocal relations of the different depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, the symmetrical proportions 
of the whole system, and the marvellous yet admirable combi- 
nation of checks and balances designed for the perpetuation of 
constitutional liberty. The young men of this country who i 
aspire to statesmanship or public usefulness might study this 
speech with lasting benefit and edification. 

In 1843 he retired from the United States Senate, with a view 
to permanent retirement from public life. In a short time, 
however, he was called to the office of Secretary of State by 
President Tyler, near the close of his administration, to con- 
clude the negotiations for the annexation of Texas, which he 
accomplished with his usual ability and success, a measure which 
added immensely to the territory, resources and power of the 
United States. 

In 1845 the status of the Oregon question was such that war 
with England seemed to be inevitable. The Administration of 
Mr. Polk had committed itself to a withdrawal of the notice to 
England of the termination of the treaty for the joint use and 
occupation of that territory, with a view to claim and take pos- 
session of the entire territory up to 54° 40', and a majority of 
both Houses of Congress were supposed to favor the policy. It 
was supported warmly by Gen. Cass in the Senate, and the ven- 
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erable Ex-President John Quincy Adams in the House. The 
former repeatedly declared that "war 'is* inevitable/' indeed, 
" almost upon us/' A general uneasiness pervaded the country. 
In Mr. Calhoun's own words, " stocks of every description fell, 
marine insurance rose, commercial pursuits were suspended, and 
our vessels remained inactive at the wharves .'' All over the 
country there was a demand that Mr. Calhoun, as the most 
powerful and influential member of the Democratic party, should 
at once be returned to the Senate to prevent the carrying out of 
the war policy of the new Administration. Mr. Huger resigned 
his seat in the Senate and Mr. Calhoun was unanimously elected 
to take his place. His speech on the Oregon question, soon after 
he took his seat, was a masterpiece of political wisdom, sagacity 
and rare eloquence, and reveals his characteristic courage. It 
shows the deep impression which the war of 1812 had made upon 
his mind with regard to the dangers of war to Republican insti- 
tutions and the importance of avoiding it whenever it can be 
done with safety to national honor or the rights of the people. 
But no one can read his utterances upon the grand and noble 
mission of the American Republic and harbor, for one instant, 
any doubt as to his devotion to the Union, and his horror of 
every cause that would imperil its perpetuity. 

On the 11th day of May, 1846, President Polk sent a message 
to Congress in recognition of the fact that war existed between 
the United States and Mexico, and recommending the raising of 
means for its prosecution. The scene was a solemn one, and 
what occurred was often spoken of by the members of that body. 
A motion was made to print 20;000 copies of the message and 
documents. Mr. Calhoun rose and objected, and said that we 
were on the eve of great events, and expressed the hope that we 
would proceed calmly and deliberately. 

It is evident that he foresaw the consequences of the war thus 
precipitated. He foresaw that it would result in the acquisition 
of Mexican territory. He knew that the aversion of the North 
to the institution of slavery would cause the majority of Con- 
gress to exclude that part of the country interested in this insti- 
tution from any share in the advantages to be derived from the 
admission of that institution into the territory thus acquired. 
He knew that if the North, with no interest in the matter ex- 
cept a moral sentiment, was so determined, it would be met with 
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an equal determination of resistance by the youthern States. 
He spoke of this as the " terrible difficulty f and it was so to 
him, for he saw in it the elements of disunion and of blood. It 
has been said that it is easy for a good man to resist wrong when 
it is clearly opposed to the right, but when virtue is opposed to 
virtue, is the real rending of the soul in twain. Mr. Calhoun 
loved the Union with religious devotion, but he loved the South 
also. A conflict betwen his love for the Union and his love for 
the Southern people — that was a terrible thing for him, which 
burdened his heart with sadness and grief. He earnestly 
sought to prevent tjie occasion for renewing the strife between 
the sections. In his reply to Mr. Benton he spoke as follows : 

" Every Senator knows that I was opposed to the war ; but 
no one knows but myself the depth of that opposition. With 
* my conceptions of its character and consequences, it was impos- 
sible for me to vote for it. When, accordingly, I was deserted 
by every friend on this side of the House, including my then 
honorable colleague among the rest (Mr. McDuffie,) I was not 
shaken in the least degree in reference to my course. On the 
passage of the Act recognizing the war, I said to many of my 
friends that a deed has been done from which the country would 
not be able to recover for a long time, if ever ; and added, it 
has dropped a curtain between the present and the future, 
which, to me, is impenetrable : and for the first time since I 
have been in public life I am unable to see the future. I also 
added that it has closed the first volume of our political history 
under the constitution, and opened the second, and that no 
mortal could tell what would be written in it.'' 

That second volume has been written, and the world knows 
its contents. We are now in the third volume of our constitu- 
tional history. May its recorded story correspond with Calhoun's 
divination of the possibilities of our future destiny as delivered 
in 1846 in the Oregon debate. He said in substance that " Provi- 
dence had given us an inheritance stretching across the entire 
continent from ocean to ocean, from north to south, covering by 
far the greater and better part of its temperate zone, and com- 
prising a region not only of vast extent but abounding in all 
resources, exfeellent in climate, fertile and exuberant in soil, ca- 
pable of sustaining in the plentiful enjoyment of all the neces- 
saries of life, a population of ten times our present number. 

6 
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That our great mission as a people is to occupy this yast domain; 
to replenish it with an intelligent, virtuous and industrious pop- 
ulation ; to convert the forests into cultivated fields ; to drain 
the swamps and morasses and cover them with rich harvests ; 
to build up cities, towns and villages in every direction, and to 
unite the whole by the most rapid intercourse between all the 
parts." He then rose to higher grounds and a broader view and 
stated that we were charged by Providence not only with the 
happiness of this great and rising people, but in a considerable 
degree with that of the human race. After passing through a 
rapid review of the great discoveries and inventions, multiplied 
beyond all former examples by which the vast powers of nature 
were rendered subservient to the purposes of art, to the spread 
of civilization, to the general progress of the nation in knowl- 
edge and to its diffusion through all ranks of society ; more es- 
pecially to the two great agents of the physical world, steam and 
electricity, ^'the latter of which," he said, ^^had been made an 
instrument for the transmission of thought by lightning itself — 
magic wires are stretching themselves in all directions over the 
earth, and when their mystic meshes shall have been united and 
perfected, our globe itself will become endowed with sensitive- 
ness so that whatever touches on any one point will be instantly 
felt on every other." 

He declared that all this improvement and progress are but 
the dawn of a new civilization, more refined, more elevated, 
more intellectual, more moral than the present and all others 
preceding him. " We have been raised up, " said he, " by 
Providence to advance these great and noble purposes. 
* * * We have a Government of a new order, perfectly dis- 
tinct from all others which have preceded it, a Government 
founded on the rights of man, resting not on authority, not on 
prejudice, not on superstition, but on reason and consent. All 
civilized governments, if it succeeds, must in the course of time 
conform to its principles. I trust we shall not fail to fulfill our 
highest destiny." 

Fellow-citizens : The institution of slavery ! That question 

I C has been settled. Slavery is dead — buried in a grave that never 

\ gives up its dead. Why reopen it to-day ? Let it rest. Yet, 

J if I remain silent upon the subject it will be taken as an admis- 

f sion that there is one part of Mr. Calhoun's life of which it is 
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prudent for his friends to say nothing to the present generation. 
Dissimulation and evasion were so foreign to his character that 
in his own case no one would disapprove and even disdain such 
silence more than he. I have this to say : That with reference 
to the 'constitutional status of slavery in the States, Mr. Cal- 
houn never entertained or expressed a sentiment that was not ^ 
entertained and expressed by Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster and all the eminent statesmen of his time. That 
slavery was an institution of society in the States, sanctioned 
and upheld by the Constitution of the United States ; that it 
was an institution of property, recognized, protected and en- 
forced even upon the States where slavery did not exist, by the 
fundamental law of the Union ; that it was an institution of 
political power which under the provisions of the Constitution, 
increased the representation of the Southern States on the floor 
of Congress, and in the electoral college, was admitted by every*^ 
public man in the country who had the slightest title to position 
as a statesman. 

The only difference between Mr. Calhoun on the one hand, 
Webster and Clay and such statesmen on the other, was that the 
measures hostile to slavery which they sometimes countenanced, 
and at other times advocated, he saw and predicted were in con- 
flict with these guarantees in the Constitution, and that their 
direct tendency and inevitable effect, and, in many cases, avowed 
motive, was the destruction of slavery in the States. And whilst 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay disclaimed any such motive and de- 
nied any such probable effects, he declared to Mr. Webster in 
debate that the sentiment would grow and increase until, tram- 
pling down in its strides all the forms of the Constitution, he 
(Mr. Webster) would himself be compelled to succumb or be 
swept down beneath it. 

Vain the forms of law, vain the barriers of the Constitution, 
vain the considerations of State policy. Vain the eloquence and ^ 
the compromises of statesmen. His predictions were verified to 
the letter. They were all swept away before the irresistible force 
of the civilization of the Nineteenth Century, whose moral sen-l^ 
timent demanded the extinction of slavery. 

Every benefit which slavery conferred upon those subject to 
it ; all the ameliorating and humanizing tendencies it intro- 
duced into the life of the African ; all the elevating agencies 
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which lifted him higher in the scale of rational and moral being, 
were the elements of the future and inevitable destruction of 
the system. The mistake that was made by the Southern de- 
fenders of slavery was in regarding it as a permanent form of 

^^ociety instead of a process of emergence and transition from 
barbarism to freedom. If at this very day the North or the 
American Union were to propose to re-establish the institution 
it would be impracticable ; the South could not and would not 
accept it as a boon. Slavery as it existed then could not exist 
under the present commercial and industrial systems of Europe 

" and America. The existing industrial relations of capital and 
labor had there been no secession, no war, would of themselves 
have brought about the death of slavery. 

Fellow-citizens, at the commencement of my remarks, I stated 
my estimate of Mr. Calhoun's private and personal character, 
also his character as a statesman and a thinker. As an orator 
and debater he has often been described. His friend, personal 
and political, Mr. Rhett, speaks of '' his earnestness and eleva- 
tion of language, which bears the mind on as if on a swift, deep 
current '" of ''his close, compact logic, which moved with the 
precision and measured tread of a Spartan phalanx/* Senator 
Hammond said of him : '' The intellect of Mr. Calhoun was 
cast in the Grecian mould, intuitive, profound, original, descend- 
ing to the minutest details of practical affairs, and soaring aloft 
with a balanced wing into the highest region of invention. The 
force of his imagination, his command of language, his enthu- 
siastic temperament, eminently qualified him for declamation of 
the highest order, but his themes were as well adapted to it as 
those of Demosthenes himself,** Mr. Webster's idea of him was 
thus expressed : " The eloquence of Mr. Calhoun, or the man- 
ner of his exhibition of his sentiments in public, was part of his 
intellectual character. It grew out of the qualities of his mind. 
It was plain, strong, terse, condensed, concise, sometimes im- 
passioned, yet always severe.^* 

I have given these descriptions by others of Mr. Calhoun's 
style, because I feel unable to characterize it in a manner satis- 
factory to my own mind. I do not think elevation of language, 
terse, condensed expression, force of logic, soaring imagination, 
earnest feeling, and impassioned declamation, adequately ex- 
press all its qualities. I have thought that his eloquence was 
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due more to tke simple majesty of his thoughts than to the dic- 
tion in which they were clothed, or the logical processes by 
which they were presented. The chief quality of his style seems 
to be that ol giving the true impression of a profound and ele-] 
vated mind, communicating its thoughts and feelings to ther 
minds of others in words plain and clear, and sentences simple 
and natural. There is between the human mind and truth a 
perfect correspondence, it was created for truth as its object, 
and when brought into contact with it, the mind by the very 
law of its being, instinctively and intuitively embraces truth 
with credence and faith, unless prejudice or passion or some 
other agency interposes between the two and leads it away. 
Now, Mr.- Calhoun's style, I think, had this great merit among 
those already mentioned, that it brought before the minds of 
men the pure, unsophisticated truth of his thought as it existed 
in his own mind. When, therefore, he spoke, those who listened 
to him were brought into communion direct with his own great 
thoughts, splendid conceptions, prophetic foresight, moral gran- 
deur and soul-kindling passion ; and they would feel their own 
minds strengthened, enriched, enlarged and ennobled by the 
contact with his intellectual and moral nature. 

Mr. Calhoun's conception of the duties belonging to the sta- 
tion he occupied indisposed him to personal controversies or to 
sarcastic retorts upon his opponents ; but when remarks of this 
character by them left him no other alternative than to notice 
them, his replies never failed to impress all who heard him with 
the consciousness that he moved in a sphere of thought and feel- 
ing far above the reach of his assailant. Upon one occasion a 
Senator from Delaware, commenting upon the distinction which 
Mr. Calhoun had drawn between sovereignty itself and the dele- 
gation of sovereignty to the different departments of the Gov- 
ernment, (a distinction now familiar and never denied,) said that 
this was metaphysical reasoning which he could not comprehend. 
To this Mr. Calhoun replied as follows : 

^' The Senator from Delaware calls this metaphysical reason- 
ing, which he says he cannot comprehend. If by metaphysics 
he means that scholastic refinement which makes distinctions 
without difference, no one can hold it in more utter contempt 
than I do. But if, on the contrary, he means the power of 
analysis and combination, that power which reduces the most 
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complex idea into its elements^ which traces causes to their first 
principles, and, by the power of generalization and combination 
unites the whole in one harmonious system — then, so far from 
deserving contempt, it is the highest attribute of th0 mind. It is' 
the power which raises the man above the brute, which distin- 
guishes his faculties from mere sagacity, which he holds in com- 
mon with inferior animals. It is this power which has raised the 
astronomer from being a mere gazer at the stars to the high in- 
tellectual eminence of a Newton or a LaPlace, and astronomy 
itself from a mere observation of isolated facts into that noble 
science which displays to our admiration the system of the uni- 
verse. And shall this high power of the mind, which has effected 
such wonders when directed to the laws that control the material 
world, be forever prohibited, under the senseless cry of meta- 
physics, from being applied to the high purposes of political 
science and legislation ? I hold them to be subject to laws as 
fixed as matter itself, and to be as fit a subject for the applica- 
tion of the highest political power. Denunciation may indeed 
fall upon the philosophical inquirer into these first principles, 
as it did upon Galileo and Bacon when they first unfolded the<^ 
great discoveries which have immortalized their names ; but the \ 
time will come when truth will prevail in spite of prejudice and 
denunciation, and when politics and legislation will be consid- 
ered as much a scheme as astronomy and chemistry." 

Suggestions of a touching nature present themselves to me at 
this moment, but I have not the time nor the strength to speak of 
them here. You will pardon me, however, for pausing to express 
my personal gratification at recognizing the presence of one who is 
here in the place of her honored and illustrious father whose 
name is inseparably associated with these ceremonies on account 
of the eloquent address which he delivered at the laying of the 
corner-stone of this monument — the Martyr, Patriot, and Ora- 
tor, Lawrence M. Keitt, of whom I can say truly, as was said 
by Charles James Fox, " it is difl&cult to determine whether we 
most admire the statesman or love the man.^^ 

I cannot forbear, either, to allude to the venerable and be- 
loved Carolina matron who, amid all the perils of war and the 
storms of battle, carried, concealed on her person, the sacred 
fund which was dedicated to the erection of this monument. 

Ladies of the South Carolina Association, I have attempted 
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to respond to the call with which your kindness has honored 
me. I regret deeply that absorbing duties of an official charac- 
ter, leaving me not even the intermission of a day of freedom, 
have allowed no opportunity to prepare for the performance of 
the task in a manner worthy of the theme and of the occasion. 
It is well that this monumental statue on South Carolina's 
soil has been reared through the instrumentality of her own 
fair daughters. His life was one uninterrupted homage to 
women. 

Mr. Calhoun was the true son of South Carolina. His just 
fame and great name were the fruits of her social system, and 
will be her glory when succeeding generations shall learn and 
appreciate the lessons of political truth taught by him, and shall 
inhale his pure spirit of patriotism, his exhalted conception of 
duty, and become inspired by the honor, fidelity, courage, and 
purity of life which rooted themselves in the soul of the man 
whose statue South Carolina women have erected in commemo- 
ration of the affectionate reverence with which they commend 
him to the honor, love, imitation, and confidence of mankind. 
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